& Co. had never been particularly interested in the Union Pacific, but Mr. Schiff was much impressed by the data concerning it that Mr. Pierce laid before him and promised that he would consult his partners and take the matter into consideration. A few days later he called upon J. P. Morgan, apprised him of the Pierce proposition, and asked whether acceptance of it would interfere with any of his plans. Mr. Morgan declared emphatically that he was through with the Union Pacific and wanted nothing more to do with it. So far as he was concerned, he said, Mr. Schiff was at liberty to go ahead and do whatever he liked. He (Morgan) would give Kuhn, Loeb & Co. what help he could, but he was so disgusted with the political intriguing and wire-pulling which had defeated the Brice committee's plans in Congress, and so unfavorably impressed by the outlook for reorganization in general, that he was not willing even to take a financial participation for his firm,1
1 Mr Morgan's failure to take advantage of his opportunity to reorganize the Union Pacific is regarded as one of the chief tactical mistakes of his life. He thought that the road had no future, and that it was less valuable than the Erie. Mr. Harriman, on the contrary, with characteristic imagination and judgment, had a clear prevision of its possibilities, and when its common stock was selling below 25 he said to Mr. Otto H. Kahn: "Union Pacific is intrinsically worth as much as St. Paul, and with good management it will get there." This seemed to Mr. Kahn "the wildest kind of wild talk," and he did not at first take the prediction seriously; but in less than ten years Union Pacific was paying ten per cent dividends; the stock was selling at nearly 200, and it had left St Paul far behind. These results, however, were